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going to be attacked in debate by a dangerous opponent
I bored him very much by giving him a long lecture on
the subject to be debated. He professed to have all the
information at his finger ends and went down to the
House. I felt some doubts and followed him there,
taking with me the general officer in charge of the de-
partment concerned, who was a pundit on the subject.
Poor Sir Henry gave a deep sigh and* settled down in a
chair in an attitude of profound attention. The general
went into the case ably, clearly and at some length, and
when he was three-parts through his statement we were
both startled by a loud snore. Campbell-Bannerman
was very nearly beaten that evening, and it was chiefly
his great personal popularity which saved him.

It is doubtful whether Mr, Smith ever quite recovered
the shock he received when I broke to him the news of
the tragic death of his greatest friend, Lord Iddesleigh.
Both Ministers were immensely liked by both soldiers
and civilians. Even in the relatively short time that he
was at the War Office Mr* Smith introduced sound
business methods, of which the department stood greatly
in need, and Sir Henry did an immense deal of good in
improving the relations between the heads of the army
and the House of Commons.

I think it was in 1885 that I first came into contact
with Lord St. Aldwyn. There had been some "difficulty"
over army expenditure, and Mr. Smith, who detested a
wrangle, asked me to go and see the Chancellor of the
Exchequer and explain to him the War Office view of
the case, I mildly protested that it would be altogether
improper for me to do so. Ministers dealt with